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HEN the King opened Par- 

“ liament in November, the 

Yeomen of the Guard did not 

make their traditional search 

of the vaults of the House; the 

ceremony was carried through 
by the Home Guard. 


This was the first time 
since the Gunpowder Plot, 338 
years ago, that the Yeomen 
did not appear. They always 
get a guinea and a mug of ale 
after the searcn; this time 


the Home Guard got it. 





The Yeomen, since -their 
foundation by FPenry VII, have 
been responsible for the safety 
of their Soverei.n. At one 
time they surrounded him in 
battle, slept outside his door, 
made his bed in the morning, 
and probed into corners for 
would-be assassins. 


The Yeoman Bedhanger 
ana the Yeoman Bedgoer are 
titles still held by members 
of the bodyguard, though 
their duties have lapsed. To 
reveal any sharp instruments 
that enemies might have hid- 
den in the sheets, the Yeoman 
Bedgoer had to bounce him- 
self on the bed before the 
King lay down. 


Their scarlet coats, scarlet 
knee breeches, and purple vel- 
vet hats, express the glory and 
pageantry of Tudor England. 


To enlist, you must be under 
50 years of age; you must 
have served 21 years in the 
Army, and have at least one 
Service medal; you must not 











be less thar. 5ft. 10in., and 
have a chest measurement of 
36in.; your character must be 
unimpeachable. 
receives £50 a year, and from 
this there are several] deduc- 
tions. 


The bearded Edward VII 
made it compulsory for all 
Yeomen to grow beards. When 
Edward VIII gave the Guard 
the option, some of them 
shaved off their beards. 


Appointment to the corps is 
made by the Lord Chamber- 
lain. Under him are a Cap- 
tain, a Lieutenant, a Clerk of 
the Cheque (or Paymaster), an 
Adjutant, an Ensign, and three 
Exons. The Exons are exempt 
from ordinary regimental 
duties. 


Don’t confuse the Yeomen 
of the Guard with Beefeaters. 
These latter are Wardens of 
the Tower of London, and 
they never guard the King. 
The Beefeaters are, however, 
honorary Yeomen, and as 
such come partly under the 
authority of the Yeomen 
Officers. 


There had been royal re- 
tainers in the Tower four cen- 
turies before Henry, following 
the Battle of Bosworth Field, 
formed his personal bodyguard 
of Yeomen. 


The Yeomen of the Guard 
keep alive the ceremony 
which expresses England’s 
love for her Sovereign. 


Each Yeoman : 








— DICK. GORDON 
Pusoity 


_——STUDIO 


J UMP on the movie merry- 
go-round. boys, and we'll 
take a first look around London 


. for pix just off the lines. 


Yes, It’s the 
Grable Again 





For no better reason than 
forty-eight stars and a cast of 
hundreds, we start with “Stage 
Door Canteen.’’ 


ve seldom seen so many 
stars under one roof, unless 
it was at Lady Desiree Rich’s 
Hollywood receptions. Tallu- 
lah Bankhead grimaces briefly 
from the screen; Kitty Hep- 
burn slides across the set jike 
a favourite coming out of 
trap one; Ray Bolger contri- 
butes a routine ; Kenny Baker 
obligingly warbles part of a 
number; Gipsy Rose Lee 
teases with a strip, but doesn’t 
go through -with it; Merle 
Oberon gives a propaganda 
pep talk; a Marx Brother 
scares off several women; 
Xavier Cugat, Benny Good- 
man, 
bands bray out through brass 
in almost every foot of film, 


and there is a thin story 
interweaved. 
I like this. It’s noisy and 


matey. Have a basin! 





—. 


STAGE. SCREEN— _ 
tind ies 


Kay Kyser and other ~ 


——__.. 





WO M.-G.-M. Technicolor 

pictures, of widely different 
character, were well received 
by critics: ‘Best Foot For- 
ward,’’ which gives Lucille Ball 
a starring vehicle, has Harry 
James and his Music Makers, 
and is welcome escapist enter- 
tainment; and “Lassie, Come 
Home,” with Roddy McDowall 
on the top end of Lassie the 
dog’s chain, is a saga of devo- 
tion, directed by Fred Wilcox. 





UNIVERSAL Studios recently 
dispatched “Sherlock 
Holmes and the Voice of Ter- 
ror.” This is on a par with 
its forerunners, and if you like 
Basil Rathbone’s leer you will 
like this. Evelyn Ankers moves 
around to break the monotony 
of crime-busting. : 





MAN-MADE violence is the 


big noise to-day, and 
Hollywood is not far behind in 
following the trend. 

Several years ago one studio 
after another tried to outdo the 
other in getting noise and des- 
truction on the screen. 

San Francisco quaked and 
burned; Chicago burned, the 
South Seas were lashed by a 
hurricane, and the deserts of 


* 







What Again! 
Yes, It’s 
La Grable 
Singing in 
the Nude 

* 





A.B. FROUDE HAMLETT—Here’'s 


Mother 


WHEN a young submariner 
is six feet two in _ his 
stockinged feet and his elder 
sister stands only five feet one 
(and another inch on tip-toe!), 
it goes without saying that the 
form his friendly chaffing takes 
is, “Good heavens! Why can’t 
you grow a bit?” 

And when the sister who is 
youngest of them ail (the one 
who, stil) at boarding school, 
is even yet a growing girl) 
boasts several inches taller 
than the elder girl—well, the 
simple fact has found ere this 
an honoured place in the 
annals of family tradition. 
But now we have news for 

our young, tall sailor, which 
forms the theme of a modern 
saga of the David and Goliath 
type—or The Triumph of the 
Dainty Lady. 

The tall young tar with the 
twinkling eyes—one chap has 
guessed already—is 20-year- 
old A.B. Froude Hamlett, and 
the sister, who has just scored 
a point 'n the battle of sis- 
teriy and brotherly wits, is 
little (aged 2t) Miss Alix 
Hamlett. 

And this is the news, A.B. 


Hamlett, of which we have 
darkly hinted in a preceding 
paragraph :— 


Alix, the girl of the fair 
hair and merry eyes, was 
mever daunted by her big 
brother’s banter. Her reply 
was always a smile—and a 
calm, untroubled stare. 

Even her retaliation was 
silent, too. 


helping 
Alix to 
pack 


For all she did was to volun- 
teer for the WR.NS. 


Not that she realised she had 
scored a point. Not until they 
passed her fit in every detail 
to wear the Navy blue. 


ft wasn’t long before the 
appointed day of enlistment 
that we called at your home, 
Dane House, Ways Green, 
Winsford, Cheshire, to inter- 
view your folk, and we found 
your mother helping your 
sister to pack her hag. 


This is what Alix told us, 
with a smile, of course: “It 
struck me, quite humorously, 
that apparently you don’t have 
to be tall to get into the same 
Service as my brother. Height, 
one might say, isn’t the only 
thing that counts in the Navy.’} 

Then your small but charm- 
ing sister got down to things 
properly. She seemed to take 
on a new spirit of vengeance. 


She said one thing she was 
determined to find out—when 
she gets there—was why the 
Navy had succeeded where 
she had failed. 


She meant that you’ve learned 
to dance while you’ve been in 
the Service—a thing she could 


never persuade you to attempt 
before. Z 
She says it certainly wasn’t 
ph awe sister who taught 
im 





alls weil at 


Meantime 
home, A.B. Hamlett—and all 
send you their love and fond 
greetings. ‘i 

Good Hunting! 








And Here’s 


Betty’s Top 
Half 





Egypt were whipped by great 

sandstorms near Suez. 

To-day there is enough man- 
made destruction to fill the 
screen, and now comes the 
crash of battle in Sahara as 
registered in Columbia’s “Some- 
where in Sahara.’’ 

Tanks and_ siege guns, 
howitzers and cannons roar 
against the howling wind of a 
Libyan desert storm, and the 
final result is one that will 
put a mere earthquake or 
forest fire to shame. 





LEAVING the screen for a 

fook around the factory, # 
see the Grable is resting-up 
for a baby, due in springtime. 
Betty’s wed to Harry James 
now; former man was Jackie 
Coogan. 

Another band leader’s wife, 
Alice Faye, who already has a 
bairn, is also anticipating a 
baby. Alice is marriage part- 
ner of Phil Harriss. 

Congratulations, ladies ! Hope 
yours is a girl, Betty; twenty 
years from now I won’t mind 
at all if I still have a Grable 
to pin up. No, ma’am, I won’t 
mind at all! 





ANOTHER newspiece centres 
round Bette Davis; it is 
fairly understandable that when 
the screen’s greatest emotional 
actress emerges as a jitterbug, 
the multitudes she has mesmer- 
ised would be more than a trifle 
staggered. And this she has 
done. And there is a film to 
prove it! 

In ‘Thank Your Lucky 
Stars,’ being wrapped in the 
Warner dispatch-room, she is a 
disillusioned young lady in a 
cocktail bar, and she_ sings 
“Theyre Either Too Old Or 
Too Young.” A rug-cutter sees 
promise and takes her for a 
session. Now Bette may jom 
the jive-addict hive any day. 

Postscripting that story, 1 
ask a question: Did you see 

‘“Watch On The Rhine”? 


Send us your stories 
jokes, drawings 
-and ideas—help 


produce your own 
newspaper. 











Continuing: 
The Lady 
in Number 


Four 


By RICHARD 
KEVERNE 


- WANGLING 


WORDS: 


1. Place the same two letters, 
in the same order, both before 
and after SCO, to make a word 
connected with the writing of 
music. 

2. Rearrange the letters of 

LO, I TWIST, to make a 
Cornish town. 

3. Altering one letter at a 
time, and making a new word 
with each alteration, change: 
STOCK into TRADE, MARY 
into GOLD, SOLD into PUPS, 
OVEN into ICES. 

4. How many four-letter and 
five-letter words can you make 
from METEOROLOGY ? 


Answers to Wangling 
Words No. 172 


1. SErmoniSE. 
2. HARROGATE. 
sri cae FAR, FAY, FLY, 
LY, SKY. 
LOVE, COVE, CAVE, CARE, 
BARE, BARD, BIRD. 
DOGS, BOGS, BAGS, BARS, 


BARK. 
FAIR, FAIL, FALL, 


BALL, 

BALE, BARE, BARS, BAYS, 
DAYS. 

4. Bear, Bare, Back, Beck, 


Beak, Rack, Reck, Lace, Race, 
Care, Lack, Bark, Bray, Bale, 
Bake, Clay, Baby, Real, Year, 

Lark, etc. 
Clerk, Black, Berry, Blare, 
Brace, 


able, 


Clear, Bleak, Brake, 
Blear, 


r, Baler, 
Break, etc. 








is going to be worth 
watchin’, Bert—’ere comes a 


Red-Cap!!" 
THANK GOODNESS 
MY FIRST DAY'S 
WORK IS OVER, 


FRITZ, AND (‘VE GOT 
A NICE QUIET 














‘NV ERROW cursed his luck. 

. Just when he had begun to 
pick up the business of inn- 
keeper ; just when he was be- 
ginning to break down local 
prejudice against a newcomer, 
and when the “Black Boy” 
was getting ship-shape—Janet 
Warren: had to turn up at his 
inn, book Number 4 room, get 
half-drunk, and then go out 
and get drowned. 

Merrow turned back to the 
office, frowning. There was no 
doubt about it; it was the red- 
haired Darcy girl who had 
given evidence, and she was 
coming invo the inn behind 
him. 

He swore softly. This was 
going to mean more digging up 
of that infernal business of 
Janet Warren’s death. The 
association of that damned 

agedy was going to stick to 
the “ Black Boy” Inm for ever. 

Then he suddenly realised 
that Paternoster was mno- 
where about, and that the 
Darcy girl was standing at 
the office window, looking 
about for somebody to attend 
to her; and that he would 
have to be that somebody. 
Merrow had taken for his 

own use No. 1, the _ biggest 
bedroom of the inn. It was a 
pleasant room at a corner of 
the house, with one window 
looking out to the front and 
the Black Boy sign, and the 
other giving on to the Priory 

Lane. Here, when he had fin- 
ished his dinner, he brought 
Gwen Darcy, then went in 
search of Janet’s bag. 

He had explained to Gwen 
at the table the circumstances 
in which the bag had been 
found, and when he told her 
of Stephen’s suggestion she 
agreed instertly. 

“T don’t care what you ought 
to do officially,” she said, “ but 
I do know that it would come 
to me in the end, and you 
know what the papers are. 
They’d only make a sensation 
of it, and I don’t want poor 
Janet’s memory connected with 
any more sensation. Ill send 
on anything of value to the 
lawyers and deal with the rest 
as I've dealt with all her 


papers. : 
That decided Merrow. He 
found Stephen in the office and 





told him, adding, “Perhaps 
Eve had better take the thing 
to Miss Darcy herself.” : 

ob- 


Old Paternoster was 
viously pleased. 

“It’s the sensiblest thing to 
do, sir?” Me said, “I'll ‘tell 
Eve.” 

Merrow deliberately delayed 
for some minutes chatting with 
Stephen before he returned to 
his room. He wanted to give 
Gwen Darcy her chance to talk 
to Eve. When: at length he did 
go up, Eve was just leaving. 

Gwen herself was staring 
from the window when he 
went in. The bag was lying- 
unopened, on a chair. It was 

a large and gay thing, of 

bright colours in a formal 

design, which seemed none 
the worse for its immersion. 

Gwen turned. 

“Oh, there you are,” she 
said. “I didn’t want to open— 
it—until you came. I suppose 
there ought to be some sort of 
a witness.” 

“JT don’t want to be a wit- 
ness,” Menrow responded. “ It’s 














GOOD MORNING : 


nothing to do with me. Eve 
found the bag and gave it to 
you, as the obvious person. Un- 
less we’re asked, we shall say 
nothing about it; and if we are, 
that’s: what we shall say.” 

She smiled, a little sadly. 

“TI see. Thank you very 
much, Hugh. You’ve been ter- 
ribly understanding. I think 
Ill take it away now and, an’— 
get it over—if you don’t mind.” 
She picked up the bag and went 
slowly to the door, and all he 
said was “ Yes, do.” 

But as Gwen Darcy went 
out he was confirmed in his 
earlier belief. The girl was 
feeling the loss of her friend 
very deeply, despite her pro- 
testations of lack of senti- 
ment. ‘ 

_ When Merrow went to bed, 
just before midnight, he noticed 
that a light was still showing 
under the door of Gwen Darcy's 
room. 

He did not see her in the 
morning, for he had to go 
over to Wilborough, but he 
passed her car, without know- 
ing it, on his way back. Gwen 
was bound for the coast, for 
Shinglemouth. 

Shinglemouth is an_ extra- 
ordinary little place Until a 
year or two ago it was noth- 
ing but a huddle of fishermen’s 
cottages, set about the weather- 
beaten, tarred-walled “Smack” 
Inn, and one large, gaunt villa 
that had been in turn a board- 
ing-house, a convalescent home 
and a nursing home for rest- 
cure patients. It had failed in 
zach capacity. ; 

But one of the_ rest-cure 
patients had been a Mr. Gulio 
Leone, assistant manager of 
one of the more expensive Lon- 
don hotels. Mr. Leone had 
gained much benefit from his 
cure, had fallen in love with 
the air and the remoteness of 
Shinglemouth, and had dreamed 
a dream. 

That dream had become the 
Shinglemouth Beach Hotel, a 
biggisi, ultra-modern erec- 
tion, of which Mr. Leone was 
proprietor and manager. 
Because of its novelty, its 

luxury and its expensive tariff, 
the Beach Hotel had become a 
success. Harley Street recom- 
mended it to jaded financiers 
and nerve - strained theatre 
stars. The richer painters and 
writers patronised it. 

: .¢ was at pains to 
discourage blatant cr undesir- 
able guests, for he knew the 
value of his hotel’s reputation. 
People came there to be quiet, 
to do nothing, and to be ex- 
tremely well fed. 

But he was a cunning man 
and fully alive to the value 
of the proper sort of pub- 
licity. He was more than 
pleased when he had received 
a notification from “ Harle- 
quinade,” the Society weekly, 
to say that their representa- 
tive making a tour of the East 
Coast might be calling at the 
Shinglemouth Beach Hotel 
shortly. “Harlequinade” was 
read by just the right people, 
and its ‘ At the Hotels” col- 
umn was very sound. 

Gwen Darcy came to Shingile- 
mouth that morning by a mile 
of lonely, winding road, across 
dyke-scarred marshes where 
lazy cattle browsed and solemn 
herons fished in the wide 
ditches. 


’ PURSE UP YOUR 
LIPS, BEAUTIFUL, 
‘M COMING IN 


§| GOING MINE, 
\ BROTHER! 7 





Mir. Leone spoke 
softly 


She parked her car and found 
an empty table on the terrace. 
When she ordered a cocktail 
she told the waiter to reserve 
a table for lunch. Then for a 
while she occupied herself in 
regarding the Beach Hotel’s 
visitors. 

She was_ interested. The 
hotel was living up to its repu- 
tation as a haunt of celebrities. 
She finished her drink and 
went early to lunch.. But al- 
though the lunch was an excep- 
tionally good one, Gwen was in 
no mood properly to appreciate 
it. Her mind was on other 
things. 
her bill. 

“Ill have my coffee on the 
terrace,” she said to the 
waiter. * And——” She 
toek a card from her bag and 
scribbled “of Harlequinade ” 
on it. “ And will you please 
take that to Mr. Leone or 
whoever is acting for him if 
he is not here,” she added. 
A few moments later she was 

being ushered into Mr. Gulio 
Leone’s private room. 

Leone was a_ grave-faced, 
swarthy Italian, with a smooth, 
suave manner and sad, expres- 
sive, dark eyes. He was dressed 
smartly in a short black coat 
and pin-striped trousers, as 
though he were still in the 
London hotel which he had 
deserted for Shinglemouth. 

“Ah, madam, how good of 
you to come so soon,” he said, 
rising to greet Gwen. “ But why 
did you not let me know when 
you arrived ? You have al- 
ready lunched, I hear. Had I 
known I would have ordered 
your lunch myself. But you 
have been satisfied, madam ? 
You have enjoyed your lunch?” 

“Everything was excellent.” 

Mr. Leone sighed, as if with 
intense relief. 

“ And now,” Gwen went on 
with an engaging smile, “1! 
want to hear s@1ething about 
your guests. You have many 
interesting people who come 
here regularly, | understand.” 
Mr. Leone extended his 

hands. 

“Everybody — everybody of 
real consequence comes here, 


madam. Of the intelligentsia," 


you understand. The situation, 
the comfort they appreciate. 
The Beach Hotel is a very un- 
usual place. It is unique.” 

“So I have understood. Who 
have you here now, Mr. 
Leone?” 

Mr. Leone shrugiged his shoul- 
ders. 

“At the r.oment? It is the 
holiday season. Many of our 
regular clients are abroad. But 
there is staying here——” He 
rattled off a list of some dozen 
well-known names, and Gwen 
looked properly impressed. 

Then, patiently, she  ap- 
proached the matter which was 
the real reason of her visit. 

“Mr. Leone,” she said, as 
though the idea had just oc- 
curred to her, “ your visitors’ 
books must be very interest- 
ing. Might | see them?” 


WeLL-!— 
| SUPPOSE 
THAT HELPS 
ANGLO-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS BUT 
THESE YANKS 
\ ARE CERTAINLY 
<S\, FAST WORKERS ! 


At last she called for/h 





“Of course, madam.” Mr. 
Leone rang, and issued sharp 
orders. 

Gwen went on talking. 

“You see, one likes to get a 
particular angle on each hotel. 
Here it would seem to: be that 
of personalities. That would 
interest our readers. As you 
say, your unusual clientele does 
make this hotel of yours 
unique.” 

Mr. Leone purred. He was 
going to get some valuable pub- 
licity in “ Harlequinade.” 

“Madam understands per- 
fectly,” he said, inclining his 
ead. 

A waiter brought a couple of 
stout volumes and Gwen began: 
to inspect them. 
it was mostly a perfunctory 
inspection, though she made 
many notes and commented 
appreciatively. Indeed, some 
of the names did surprise 
her. Leone was right, he had 
an unusually brilliant list of 
visitors. 

“Why, even in the winter 
you have quite a lot of people,” 
she said once. 

Mr. Leone said, “‘Oh, yes. 
At winter week-ends we are 
always particularly busy. The 
air here in the winter is won- 
derful. It is a tonic in itseli— 
like a fine champagne.” ; 

Gwen was busy making 
notes, but she murmured, “I 
shall try that tonic some time.” 

She finished her task at last 
and Mr. Leone showed her all 
over his hotel and its grounds. 
Gwen hid her boredom, for 
Gulio Leone might be very 
useful to her later on, and he 
responded readily to her simu- 
lated enthusiasm for what she 
really thought a very ugly 
hotel and in very bare sur- 
|roundings. : 

“At any time you wish to 
stay with us you will be mast 
welcome, madam,” Mr. Leone 
said as he saw her off. 


Gwen expressed her thanks 

‘in a way that seemed to 

please Mr. Leone. She felt 

that she had handled him 
successfully ; she had wanted 
to make a good impression. 

Already she had gained some 

information which she wanted 

badly, and maybe Mr. Leone 
might provide some more 
later on. 

Thoughtfully she drove back 
along that mile of lonely 
marsh road, all unconscious 
that from his room in the Beach 
Hotel Mr. Gulio Leone was 
watching her car grow smaller 





























Bete, 
io 


CLUES DOWN. 
1 Convenient. 2 Affirmative. 
5 Cooking utensil. 6 Abstracts. 
Warbled. 9 Verb-forms, 


10 Healed. 13 





24 Scored by chance. 





aa 
pablo mCP 


3 Shuck. 
7 Painful sound. 8 


15 Genial. 19 Farm animal. 21 By this time. 23, Tears, 
25 Wagon. 27 Untie. 28 Gaiter. 
30 Fairy. 33 Golfer's starting-point. 34 Soak. 38 Aloft. 





1. A tarboosh is a fruit, tree, 
cloak, hat, small horse, artist’s 
brush ? : 

2. Who wrote (a) The Rape 
of the Lock, (b) The Rape of 
Lucrece ? 

3. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why ?—Oak, 
Beech, Yew, Larch, 
Popiar, Willow. 

4. How did the florin get its 
name ? 

5. Who wrote under the 
name of Artemus Ward ? 

6. What was the name of 
Dick Turpin’s horse ? 

7. Which of the following are 
mis-spelt ?—Planetarium, Cali- 
bash, Ocillate, Gecko, Teasel. . 

8. What rank in the W.A.AF. 
is equivalent to a _ Lamnce- 
Corpora! in the Army ? 

9. What European monarch 
once put a tax on beards ? 

10.On what river does 
Cardiff stand ? 4 

11. For what do the initials 
R.LB.A. stand ? 

12. Complete the phrases (a) 
Fun and —, (b) By hook 
or — —. 


Answers to Quiz 
in No. 217 


1. Spanish dance. 

2. (a) Sir James Jeans, (b) 
E. A. Poe. 

3. Liffey is in Ireland; the 
po in England. 


5. Lignum vitae. 

6. Beehive. 

7. Follicle, Traitorous. 

8. Senior Controller. 

9. Character in  Dickens’s 
“Nicholas Nickleby.” 

10. Newcastle. 

11. Severn. 

12. (a) Bell, (b) Bat. 





and. smaller in the hazy dis- 
tance. 

Presently he turned from the 
window and went to his pri- 
vate telephone. Mr. Leone’s 
private telephone was not con- 
nected with the hotel exchange. 

When he was answered, Mr. 
Leone spoke softly. 

“Gulio speaking,” he said. 

“ f have had a Miss Gwendo- 

line Darcy here. She came 

from “Harlequinade” to write 
about the hotel. She had 
copper-coloured hair. What? 

Oh, yes, she came from the 

paper all right; § read it 

regularly, and she writes 
articles for it sometimes. ... 

It is the same woman, you 

think? ...No. she never 

mentioned her.... Yes, ! 
thought you should know.” 

Mr. Leone rang off and re- 
turned to the affairs of the 
Beach Hotel, imperturbable, 
though with a rather more 
meienceely, expression than 
usual, 


(To be continued) 


[CROSSWORD CORNER| 
TEP FL Pre 
a 
Ge See ee 


CLUES ACROSS. 


1 Content. 

5 Tapering boats. 
9 Town chief. 
10 Dried cocoa-nut 

kernels. 

Supported by. 
Watering down. 
Extraordinary, 
Tmpair. 
Stock phrase. 
Colours, 
Projection for mor- 
tise. 
22 Tedium. 
25 Let down. 
26 Satisfactorily. 
28 Child, 2 

29 Pile. 

31 Coin. 

$2 Talks childishly. 
35 All in order. © 
86 Sign of Zodiac? 


11 
12 
14 
16 
17 
18 
20 


37 Stir up. 
39 Wheel attachment. 
40 Pinched. 





AIL |F RCIHIA 


SP emncoom 
aoe [Z\OF- Oly} 
ae Tacs 


4 Formal. 


From the side, 








i 









No. 218 
BEELZEBUB JONES 


~AS IF WE AIN'T | [guueus- iM MmiGHTY \~, | [I'M THREE GUN ZEKE, YEAH! WERE GOING 

GOT ENOUGH TROUBLE] |mengep Tuy MEET | AERBOYNAMICS| | poreNmaL FZS., WIT’ TO AFBICA TUH FIND A 
WIT’ ZEKE AS IT } |\uH peaFesson—_) MY re BUT | |LEM, TH SHERIFF Zou! gy ay\| | gina TAILED Dom! 
a WHAT ABE YUH ARENT YOU A | | aN’ TUMBLEWEED! J expr prran og HA! SOUNDS 


Way OFF 
Een oe se cance? SOMETHING? LIKE ONE OF 


SIR GASTBICS 
WILD SCHEMES! 





CLUBS AND > 
THEIR © 


PLAYERS 
No. 14 


SUNDERLAND 


QUNDERLAND, now one of the most famous 
o b i ; teams in football, was founded by loxal 
Meg TAKE THE BLAME FOR THIS ESCAPADE, DADDY,—YOU BETTER START /f) |OVERLOOK IT THIS TIME,— : schoolmasters, 


\¢ r i They called themselves “ Teachers’ F.C.” and 
y YOUR HIGHNESS, SO— Fhy| | RIGHT away, (GuLP!) ps OWING TO PRINCE AMBU’S Became one of the best sides in the district, 


WALLOPIN Me! ae sh ; ITER Eston ON YOUR. : Funds became so low that one player, in 
ay BEHALF: IT ONLY REMAINS / + oN an effort to stave off creditors, presented his 
FOR YOU TO APOLOGISE TO a EN prize canary to the club. This was auctioned, 
== SS and the money obtained in this -manner 

enabled the club to make further progress. 
Later, the members of the organisation de- 
cided to call themselves Sunderland F.C., and 

success followed this move. 

THE TEARS OF REPENTANCE In 1890 they were admitted to the Football 
ARE SWEETER THAN MANY League, but because of their remote position, 
WORDS, MISSY BABA! had to pay the railway fares of all teams visit- 






ing them. It was then that Sunderland sug- 
gested to their visitors that they did not bring 
along too many reserves! 

After seasons of endeavour, Sunderland built 
up a team with few equals. Every man was 
a star, and a team-man. Perhaps one of the 
most colourful was goalkeeper Ned Doig. 
















SIMPLY TO AVOID KILLING willie. $999,991 —92_ 1 JUST WANTED TO Doig was one of the most conscientious and 
7 £2 93-94_95-_96 ? | |$1,000,000 SEE HOW MUCH successful “Jast-liners” the game has ever 

ae | BEEN 3 known. If beaten, he always worked out 

INSULKED - why the shot got past him. I’ve even heard 


he got up in the middle of the night just to 

work out where he had slipped up! 

Once Doig had the mortification of seeing a 
shot from the opposing goalkeeper speed past 
him into the net. It was during the 1897-98 
season, when Sunderland entertained Man- 
ehester City at Roker Park. 

It was a windy day, and Sunderland, facing 
the full force of the wind, had all their work 
cut out to stop the City forwards. Suddenly 
the Sunderland forwards made a most deter- 
mined attack on the Manchester goal, but their 
centre-forward shot narrowly wide. 

The ball was placed for a goal-kick, and the 
visiting ’keeper, running up to the leather, 
kicked with all his force. The wind caught 
the ball and “ blew it” at high speed past Doig. 
: St apne eh Pal herr he picked the ball 
rom the net, nearly cried! 

7O MAKE THE BEST OF ff FLUFFY TYPE ~ /'‘UE Until a few years ago Sunderland were one 
YOUR APPEARANCE ? AL ALWAYS BEEN AT of the “bogy teams” so far as the F.A. Cup 
BUSINESS AND/ LIKE / ibe eimai pte 6 ay ae the 

eam mi: play in League matches, they always 

TO APPEAR EFFICIENT appeared to make a poor show in the F.A, Cup. 

In the “gay nineties,” a famous North 
Country gipsy, who read the then Sunderland 
manager’s fortune, said that the club would 
never win the F.A. Cup untel England’s Queen 
was Scottish-born. 

Strange as it may seem, this prophecy came 
true only a year or so ago, when Sunderland 
beat Preston at Wembley Stadium—and the 
Scottish Queen watched their victory ! 

Sunderland are proud of the fact that their 
captain and inside-right, “Raich” Carter—also 
England’s inside-right—is a local lad. But then, 
Sunderland have always gone in for local talent 
when it has revealed itself. 

I am reminded by this of a little incident 
which happened not so very long ago. A Sun- 
derland official got to hear about a very promis- 
ing young schoolboy centre-forward. He was 
just eighteen, and it was thought he was going 
to be a real star. The manager, after seeing 
him in action, agreed, and went to the lad’s 
house with the intention of signing. 

To his chagrin, however, the youth’s father, 
when they began to chat, revealed that he was 
awaiting the manager of a famous Northern 
club. 

When that gentleman knocked at the house 
the Sunderland official went to the door, an- 
nounced that the boy and his father were out, 
and then returned to the living-room and re- 
sumed his talk with the player and his father. 
Eventually they tired of waiting for the 
other manager—and Sunderland secured yet 
another star. , 

: : Eddie Burbanks, their international outside- 
7 left, is another player Sunderland discovered - 

JUST JAKE more or less by accident. The late manager, 

Johnny Cochrane, went along to see a certain 

right-back. It was the man opposing him, how- 

ever, who secured the limelight. He was a 

clever, even if “unknown,” left-winger, and 

scored a brilliant hat-trick and made others 

for his colleagues. 

' At the end of the match he was signed by 

] ] ¢ 4 Sunderland, and has since given, like all the 


club players, great service. 
John Allen 
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THAT'S JUST WHAT THEY 
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SAVING IT, BUT WHY DO ] WITH THEM - THEYRE 
YOU DRESS IN THOSE PRACTICAL AND 
AWFUL CLOTHES ?_-f I. BUSINESSLIKE! 
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YOU SEIZED MY PLACE- WSyY | DO NOT 

CORRUPTED THE PRIESTHOOD ZEISS JUDGE-IT IS 
AND DROVE ME OUT INTO £6 FOR THESE 
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HIS POOR PULSE STILL FLUTTERS | [BY HEAVEN-THEN N\/ BeaNnDy ? 
FEEBLY—LIKE THE WINGS OF A ]/ A BEAKERFUL OF || gecar Ge/aAINe! 
MOTH WHO HAS TACKLED TEN || BRANDY MIGHT YET 
COUPONS-WORTH OF WARTIME J | SAVE HIM A VISIT TO 
THE FAMILY VAULT / 
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Answers to Brain Teasers in No. 217 ~ 
. Australia, 
Arrest, 
; ee blacksmith. 
it. 


. Crow. 
. 20,000 leagues, 
; Martial law. 
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ON HER TOES > 


All communications to be addressed May not usually mean it that way, 
to‘ Good Morning,” but we honestly believe that a spot 
C/o Press Division, of colour does add considerably to 


Admiralty, : hate ” 
London, S.W.I. the feeling of ets mopleteness. 


‘Next time you decide to go ona 
jaunt, keep on the level, my son. 
| hate to make a ‘ mouthful ’ of this, 
but vou MUST learn.’’ 

















A view of the beautiful Lichfield Cathedral, 
famed throughout the country for its 
three spires. 


weaken 
brother, 
don’t 
weaken.’’ 


“Hey, there! What’s the game? You know what the penalty is for 
tampering with the scales, and in any case, | ain’t goin’ to be put into the 
wrong ‘class’ through you.” 
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